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ABSTRACT 


Is  Decentralized  Command  and  Control  of  Tactical  Maneuver 
Units  a  Myth  or  Reality?  By  Major  Thomas  M.  Jordan,  USA, 
59  pages. 

With  the  publication  of  the  1982  FM  100-5  Operations,  the 
U.S.  Army  officially  adopted  the  concept  of  decentralized 
operations.  Based  on  the  recognition  that  success  in 
future  warfare  would  demand  soldiers  and  units  capable  of 
fighting  on  a  fast-moving,  non-linear  battlefield,  the 
doctrine  incorporated  several  key  components  from  the 
German  mission-oriented  command  philosophy  known  as 
Auf tragstaktik.  Our  commanders  are  expected  to  enhance 
freedom  to  operate  and  initiative  through  the  use  of 
mission  type  orders  and  commander's  intent.  However, 
despite  further  doctrinal  emphasis  in  the  1986  version  of 
100-5,  the  application  of  decentralized  command  and 
control  techniques  is  at  best  suspect. 

This  monograph  first  examines  the  theoretical  aspects  of 
decentralized  command  and  control  followed  by  a 
discussion  on  the  adoption  of  decentralized  command  and 
control  techniques:  mission  orders  and  commander's  intent 
into  FM  100-5.  After  a  brief  analysis  of  these  two 
components,  the  study  then  examines  the  degree  that 
lower-level  tactical  doctrine  complies  with  FM  100-5. 
Finally,  the  paper  determines  the  degree  of  practical 
application  of  mission  orders  and  commander's  intent  by 
maneuver  units  training  at  the  National  Training  Center. 

The  monograph  concludes  that  mission  orders  and 
commander's  intent  are  not  understood  and  not  applied  by 
the  majority  of  officers  in  infantry  and  armor  units. 
Furthermore,  the  doctrinal  analysis  indicates  general 
inconsistency  in  terms  of  definition,  example  orders, 
format  and  evaluation  standards.  These  doctrinal 
shortcomings  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  use  of 
imprecise  terminology  that  results  in  ambiguous  mission 
statements  and  poorly  expressed  commander's  intent. 

The  study  recommends  revising  current  tactical  terms  and 
graphics  in  order  to  publish  a  common  language  with 
precise  terms  and  supporting  graphics.  Second,  lower 
tactical  command  control  doctrine  must  be  more  closely 
aligned  with  the  conceptual  underpinnings  from  FM  100-5 
and  the  doctrine  must  be  consistently  taught  in  school 
curriculums.  Finally,  officers  and  NCOs  must  effectively 
demonstrate  their  understanding  of  decentralized  command 
and  control  doctrine  through  application  at  schools  and 
while  training  in  units. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


During  the  Second  World  War,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Leningrad,  Colonel  Hoppe,  commander  of  the  German  424th 
Infantry  Regiment,  126th  Division,  received  a  mission  to 
participate  in  a  coordinated  attack  to  seize  the  town  of 
Schlusselburg.^  The  corps  plan  called  for  Hoppe’s  and 
Count  Schwerin's  combat  groups  to  conduct  an  assault 
while  the  remainder  of  the  corps  attacked  Leningrad.  The 
attack  was  scheduled  for  8  September.  The  capture  of 
Schlusselburg  was  critical  as  it  would  isolate  Leningrad 
from  any  Soviet  efforts  to  reinforce  from  the  east. 
Because  he  was  the  corps  main  effort,  prior  to  his 
assault,  Hoppe  would  receive  Stuka  support  from  I  and 
VIII  Air  Corps. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  as  his  regiment  advanced 
to  the  assault  line,  Hoppe  lost  contact  with  division.  At 
dawn,  the  regiment  was  still  unable  to  make  contact. 
Uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  arrival  from  the  Stukas, 

Hoppe  wrestled  with  the  dilemma  of  starting  the  attack. 

If  he  chose  to  attack  without  the  Stukas,  his  men  could 
suffer  severe  casualties.  If  his  men  were  in  the  town 
when  the  Stukas  arrived,  they  could  be  bombed  as  well  as 
the  Russians.  If  he  waited,  any  advantage  gained  by  his 
successful  night  move  would  be  lost. 

Hoppe  decided  to  issue  the  following  mission  order. 

"The  424th  Regiment  will  take  Schlusselburg  and  drive 

through  to  the  1000  yard-wide  Neva  river,  at  the  point 
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where  it  leaves  Lake  Ladoga,  dividing  Schlusselburg  from 
Sheremetyevka  and  the  southern  bank  of  Lake  Ladoga  from 
its  western  bank.  .  .  time  of  attack  is  0700  hours" 
Perhaps  Colonel  Hoppe's  eventual  decision  was  instigated 
by  regulations  that  required  decisive  action.  Perhaps  he 
acted  because  of  his  experience,  or  because  he  understood 
the  higher  commander's  intent  and  overall  purpose. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Hoppe's  dilemma  was  not  imusual 
in  war.  After  all,  the  great  Prussian  soldier  Clausewitz 
described  the  climate  of  war  to  consist  of  danger, 
exertion,  uncertainty  and  chance.  As  with  Hoppe's 
experience,  today's  leaders  should  expect  to  face  similar 
dilemmas,  and  they  cannot  expect  perfect  information.  As 
Colonel  Hoppe  found,  friction  and  fog  will  affect  the 
quality  of  information  as  well  as  the  existing 
communications  capability. 

In  analyzing  Hoppe's  decision,  one  can  see  parallels 
to  Airland  Battle  doctrine.  The  doctrine  emphasizes 
initiative,  risk-taking  and  decentralized  decision¬ 
making.  There  is  strong  emphasis  on  freedom  of  action  and 
delegation  of  authority  all  for  the  purpose  to,  "develop 
opportunities  which  the  force  as  a  whole  can  exploit  to 
accomplish  the  mission  more  effectively."^  Similar  to  the 
German  doctrine  of  Auf traps taktik.  Airland  Battle 
doctrine  requires  commanders  to  enhance  initiative 
through  mission  type  orders  which  include  a  statement  of 
their  intent  as  well  as  that  of  the  higher  commander. 
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Yet,  after  nine  years  since  the  initial  publishing 
of  the  1982  version  of  PM  100-5  which  emphasized 
decentralized  leadership,  the  leaders  of  our  tactical 
units  continue  to  practice  something  different  from  what 
our  manuals  call  for.  I  shall  argue  that  despite  our 
theoretical  and  doctrinal  embracement  of  decentralized 
decision-making  exemplified  through  the  use  of  mission 
orders  and  commander's  intent,  our  ability  to  put  theory 
into  practice  remains  suspect. 

The  argument  proceeds  along  the  following  steps: 
first,  an  explanation  of  theoretical  aspects  of 
decentralized  command  and  control  followed  by  an  overview 
of  the  American  tendency  for  centralization;  second,  a 
description  of  the  key  elements  of  decentralized  command 
and  control --mission  orders  and  commander's  intent; 
third,  an  analysis  of  the  quality  and  application  of 
tactical  doctrine  concerning  mission  orders  and 
commander's  intent;  fourth,  conclusions  and  implications 
of  the  research  followed  by  suggestions  for  resolving  the 
problem. 

II.  BACKGROUND 

In  Europe,  during  the  early  19th  century,  the  roots 
of  decentralized  command  and  control  began  to  emerge  in 
the  form  of  dispersed  tactical  formations.  One  could 
argue  that  this  change  was  brought  about  by  increased 
weapons  lethality  that  resulted  from  technological 
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change.  Four  principal  technological  changes  having  the 
greatest  impact  were:  the  rifled  musket  followed  by 
breech- loading,  magazine-fed  rifles  that  made  possible 
prone  firing  positions  and  finally,  smokeless  powder.^ 

The  horrific  slaughter  caused  by  the  deadly  weapons 
gradually  led  to  increased  dispersion  of  the  dense,  mass 
armies  of  the  early  19th  century.  Quite  simply,  "man 
decided  to  reduce  his  vulnerability  through  dispersion  in 

order  to  save  himself  from  annihilation  in  combat."^ 

Certain  far-thinking  professional  soldiers  such  as 
the  founder  of  the  Berlin  Military  Society,  Prussian 
General,  Gerd  von  Scharnhorst,  along  with  other  Prussian 
officers,  recognized  the  increased  potential  that 
dispersed  formations  brought  to  the  battlefield.  In  a 
prize  winning  essay  submitted  to  the  Berlin  Military 
Society  in  1804,  one  Prussian  officer  contended  that 
soldiers  were  no  longer  unthinking  automatons.  .  .  "the 
advent  of  the  skirmisher  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  warfare.  .  .  no  longer  could  the  soldier  be 
treated  as  a  mere  machine,  now  he  would  be  acknowledged 
as  an  important  participant  in  any  tactical  scheme".  In 
short,  the  Germans  were  "quick  to  realize  that  almost 
every  man  in  battle  could  contribute  more  than  just  his 
physical  prowess.  .  .  they  were  among  the  first  to 
institutionalize  the  harnessing  of  collective  creativity 

C 

within  a  generally  accepted  pattern  of  military  action." 
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Scharnhorst  argued  that  one  of  the  major  problems  in 
war  was  reliance  on  the  great  man.  Scharnhorst  concluded 
that  fostering  initiative  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  all  officers  was  the  best  way  to  destroy  the  cult  of 
genius.®  For  Scharnhorst,  rejecting  the  cult  of  genius 
meant  that  the  officers  must  be  encouraged  to  take 
reasonable  risks  in  both  peace  and  war  and  they  must  not 

be  punished  for  reasonable  mistakes.^® 

The  recognition  of  the  individual  soldier's 

potential  contribution  in  battle  and  Scharnhorst ' s  belief 

that  officers  must  be  thinking,  educated,  and  formally- 

trained  professionals  provided  the  fundamental  tenets  of 

the  German  doctrine  of  mission-oriented  command.  In  a 

series  of  sweeping  reforms  that  were  designed  to  rebuild 

the  ruined  Prussian  kingdom  after  the  humiliating  defeat 

at  Jena,  Scharnhorst  was  able  to  institute  the  various 

changes  he  had  envisioned  for  almost  twenty  years. One 

such  change  was  adoption  of  decentralized/  mission 

oriented  command  known  as  Auf stragtaktik . 

In  sharp  contrast  to  earlier  operational  theory 
and  doctrine,  Auf stragtaktik  prescribed  an  Army 
of  well  educated,  well -trained  officers  and 
men... it  was  intended  to  permeate  the  entire 
Prussian  Army... its  foundation  rested  upon  the 
assumption  that  each  soldier,  regardless  of 
rank,  was  capable  of  leadership  and  therefore 
responsible  for  endeavoring  at  all  times  to 
carry  out  the  "mission  concept"  of  his 
superior,  without  question  or  doubt,  whatever 
the  situation  demanded  as  he  understood  it. 

Even  more  significant  was  the  implication 
that  the  leader  was  to  act  without  orders,  or 
even  contrary  to  orders,  if  they  did  not  appear 

consistent  with  the  developing  situation. 
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other  factors  regarding  the  Prussian  adoption  of 
decentralized  mission-oriented  command  related  to  the 
nature  of  war  itself.  Intrinsic  was  Clausewitz's 
recognition  that  "war  is  the  realm  of  chance.  .  .  no 
other  human  activity  gives  it  greater  scope.  .  .  chance 
makes  everything  more  uncertain  and  interferes  with  the 

whole  course  of  events .  The  art  of  war  Clausewitz 

argued,  "deals  with  living  and  moral  forces  .  .  . 
consequently,  it  cannot  attain  the  absolute,  or 
certainty;  it  must  always  leave  a  margin  for 
uncertainty" . 

Clausewitz  recognized  that  one  of  the  effects  of 
uncertainty  on  the  battlefield  meant  that  the  commander 
is  subjected  to  ever-increasing  pressure.  Cuniulative  in 
nature,  and  manifested  through  the  confusion  and  chaos 
that  is  part  of  war,  the  pressures  of  uncertainty 
eventually  overwhelm  the  commander's  capacity  to  exercise 
control , 

This  pressure  is  coupled  with  a  dispersed 
battlefield  which  causes  a  reliance  on  reports  and 
communications  in  order  to  project  a  mental  picture  as  a 
basis  for  decision-making.  However,  many  of  these  reports 
will  invariably  contain  contradictory  and  false 
information.^^  Reports  may  arrive  too  late  for  the 
'iommander  to  make  a  timely  decision.  Communications  may 
fail  entirely.  Despite  all  of  this,  Clausewitz 
maintained,  "decisions  have  usually  to  be  made  at  once. 
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there  may  be  no  time  to  review  the  situation  or  even  to 
think  it  through."^® 

Added  to  the  commander's  dilemma  are  the  relentless 
and  unforgiving  demands  of  time.  Time  is  like  a  damoclean 
sword  suspended  over  the  commander's  head.  The  more 
complex  operations  become,  the  greater  propensity  for 
friction  to  occur  with  greater  demands  on  time. 

Therefore,  as  20th  century  warfare  became 
increasingly  complex  and  lethal,  the  advocates  of 
decentralization  recognized  the  paradox  of  centralized 
command  and  control  theory.  The  greater  the  demand  for 
certainty  by  the  centralized  decision-maker,  the  more 
complex  the  systems  become  for  collecting  and  providing 
information.  An  organization  that  is  confronted  with  a 
task  and  being  incapable  of  providing  adequate 
information  than  is  demanded  causes  either  an  increase  in 

information  processing  capacity  or  a  change  in 
17 

operation.  Martin  Van  Creveld  points  out  that  an 
increased  information  capacity  leads  to  greater 
complexity  and  the  multiplication  of  horizontal  and 
vertical  communications  channels.  Thus,  in  the  end,  a 
centralized  system  may  preclude  getting  inside  an 
opponent's  decision  cycle.  More  importantly,  it  could 
result  in  a  failure  to  exploit  an  opportunity. 

Hence  the  paradox:  the  escalating  demand  for 
certainty  requires  better  technological  systems  with 
potentially  more  people  to  process  information.  However, 
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this  practice  requires  greater  time  and  ultimately 
precludes  the  very  thing  success  in  war  demands "-rapid 
and  decisive  action.  And,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
war  as  in  business,  speed  is  life.  Richard  Simpkin 
observed,  .  .  .  'General's  luck'  surely  comprehends  three 
distinct  though  related  elements:  the  creation  of 
opportunity,  the  spotting  of  opportunity,  and  the 

A  A 

exploitation  of  opportunity."  Clausewitz  also  warned 
that  among  all  the  military  virtues,  the  energetic 
conduct  of  war  has  always  contributed  to  glory  and 
success . 

Thus,  a  decentralized  command  and  control  system 
accepts  the  chaotic  nature  of  war  and  expects  that 
commanders  will  be  buffeted  unmercifully  by  forces  that 
aro  beyond  human  control  and  comprehension. 

Decentralized  command  end  control  theory  assvmnes  that  war 
consists  of  chaos,  danger,  uncertainty,  chance  and 
friction.  It  recognizes  that  modern  weaponry  makes  the 
dispersed,  lethal  battlefield  a  reality,  and  despite  the 
availability  of  technological  systems  uncertainty  is 

A  A 

still  very  much  a  problem  for  the  modern  commander. ‘ 

Therefore,  in  contrast  to  centralized  command  and 
control,  decentralized  theory  suggests  that  subordinates 
closest  to  the  situation  are  better  equipped  to  deal  with 

A  A 

the  immediate  battlefield  problems  and  realities.  The 
organization  is  streamlined  to  operate  with  less  than 
perfect  information.^^  Finally,  decentralized  command 
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and  control  unlocks  the  potential  creativity  in  each 
soldier  and  enables  commanders  to  exploit  fleeting 

2  5 

opportunities  and  to  operate  with  speed  of  execution. 

Returning  to  the  German  example,  we  can  understand 
how  they  sought  a  solution  to  the  conduct  of  warfare 
through  decentralization.  The  Germans,  "came  to  regard 
confusion  as  the  normal  state  of  the  battlefield  and  the 
remedy  was  sought  in  further  decentralization  and  the 

lowering  of  decision  thresholds."  However,  the 
organizational  structure  that  supports  the  lowering  of 
decision  thresholds  as  decentralization  theory  suggests, 
and  as  the  Germans  practiced  in  Auf traps taktik .  rests 
principally  on  four  pillars.  Each  is  equally  important, 
without  all,  the  structure  becomes  imsteady. 

The  first  of  the  four  pillars  is  an  unbroken  chain 

of  trust  and  mutual  respect  running  from  the  controlling 

2  7 

operational  commander  to  the  tank  or  section  commander. 
Trust  enables  the  subordinate  to  operate  with  freedom  of 
action,  while  the  senior  trusts  that  the  subordinate  will 
act.^''  The  second  pillar  is  the  training  that  the  army 
does  to  reinforce  the  primacy  of  the  judgment  of  the  man 
on  the  scene.  In  this  regard,  training  reinforces  the 
notion  that  the  subordinate  will  exercise  his  initiative 
and  respond  to  the  situation  in  accordance  with  tactical 

command  and  operations  doctrine.  Training  also 
requires  officers  who  are  carefully  selected  on  the  basis 

31 

of  character,  and  intelligence.  The  third  pillar  is 
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the  acknowledgement  that  the  "higher  intention  is 
sacrosanct". The  fourth  pillar  is  moral  courage.  "Moral 
courage  is  needed  in  order  to  execute  decisively  an 
energetically  correct  and  necessary  known,  without 
allowing  oneself  to  err  through  fear  of 
responsibility."^^ 

Therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  mission  oriented 
command  is  a  holistic  ooncept.  Commanders  cannot  issue 
mission  oriented  orders  with  any  reasonable  chance  of 
success  unless  they  practice  mission  oriented  command. 

Heavily  influenced  by  the  Oerican  concept  of 
Auf traastaktik ,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  fluid,  non¬ 
linear  demands  of  the  modern  battlefield,  the  authors  of 
the  1982  version  of  FM  100-5  incorporated  decentralized 
operations  into  American  doctrine.  In  short,  like  medical 
surgeons,  the  authors  conducted  a  transplant  operation 
consisting  of  a  decentralized  command  and  control  system 
into  a  live  patient--the  American  officer  corps. 

A  significant  addition  that  resulted  from  the 
Army-staffing  of  the  manual  was  the  adaption  of 
the  Oerman  conception  of  mission  orders  - 
Auf traastaktik .  It  was  the  FORSCOM  commander. 

General  Shoemaker,  who  precipitated  action  on 
it.  Shoemaker  saw  a  need  for  a  concept  of 
command  and  control  under  adverse  conditions. 

The  chaos  of  the  next  battlefield  would  make 
centralized  control  of  subordinates  always 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible. 

Unfortunately,  the  incorporation  of  decentralized 
methods  into  doctrine  conflicted  with  a  traditional 

American  practice  of  exercising  centralized  control  over 
3  5 

In  fact,  the  "two  concepts  are  fundamentally 
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antithetical.  .  .  one  stresses  control,  the  other 
comnand.  .  .  one  orients  on  machines,  the  other 
people. 

Deeply  rooted  in  our  culture  and  history, 
reminiscent  of  the  Taylor  school  of  scientific 
management,  the  centralized  approach  of  command  and 
control  relies  heavily  on  existing  technology  to  produce 
vast  amounts  of  information.  The  generation,  management, 
and  administration  of  information  requires  large, 
technically  oriented  staffs.  Their  purpose  is  to 
eliminate  uncertainty,  thus  there  is  emphasis  on  the 

execution  of  centralized  decisions  through  detailed  and 
37 

precise  orders. 

Our  predeliction  for  technology  is  not  without  its 
problems.'^  In  their  quest  for  certainty,  large  staffs 
serve  to  clog  the  flow  of  vital  information  to  the 
commander  and  preclude  his  ability  to  seize  and  maintain 
the  initiative. They  routinely  over  control 
subordinate  units  to  the  point  of  suppressing  initiative 
and  hindering  the  unit's  agility. In  this  regard, 
J.F.C.  Puller  noted,  "the  staff  becomes  an  all 
controlling  bureaucracy,  a  paper  octopus  squirting  ink 
and  wriggling  its  tentacles  into  every  corner. 

There  is  enough  evidence  from  this  discussion  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  distinct  contrast  between  the 
American  tendency  to  practice  centralized  control,  and 
the  holistic  doctrine  of  Auf traastaktik .  Although  our 
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heritage  haa  included  famous  leaders  who  practiced 
mission  oriented  command,  the  decentralised  command  and 
control  theory  embraced  by  the  1982  and  1986  version  of 
FM  100-5  is  markedly  different  from  command  and  control 
in  the  centralized  tradition. Lacking  the  rich 
historical  tradition  of  the  Germans,  the  new  concepts 
were  a  clear  departure  from  previous  doctrine.  How  well 
theory  has  become  practice  in  the  U.S.  Army  is  a  function 
of  how  two  of  the  implementing  components  of 
decentralized  command- -miss ion  orders  and  commander's 
intent>-are  reflected  in  our  doctrine  and  used  by  our 
commanders . 

III.  ELEMENTS  OP  DECENTRALIZED  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 
PM  100-5  states  that,  "whenever  possible, 
subordinate  leaders  should  receive  their  orders  face-to- 
face  from  their  commanders  on  the  ground  chosen  for  the 
operation.  .  .  mission  orders  that  specify  what  must  be 
done  without  prescribing  how  It  must  be  done  should  be 
used  in  most  cases."  As  we  have  seen,  the  relationship 
between  the  use  of  mission  orders  and  the  concept  of 
decentralized  operations  is  fundamentally  related. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  on  the  framework 
for  decentralized  decision-making.  It  is  the 
system  of  mission-oriented  orders.  As  in  the 
old  German  task-oriented  system,  commanders 
tell  subordinates  what  to  do,  but  allow  them  as 
much  leeway  as  possible  to  determine  how  to  do 
it.^^ 
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However,  the  use  of  mission-oriented  orders  can  only 
occur  in  an  environment  of  mission  oriented  command.  This 
environment  is  based  on  the  four  pillars  discussed 
previously. 

Having  established  that  mission  orders  are  required, 

how  does  the  doctrinal  literature  define  the  term?  Joint 

Pub  1-02.  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military 

and  Associated  Terms,  def  mission-type  order  as: 

1.  Order  issued  to  lower  unit  that  includes 
the  accomplishment  »'  rhe  total  mission 
assigned  to  the  higher  headquarters.  2.  Order 
to  a  unit  to  perform  a  mission  without 
specifying  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished.^^ 

Despite  the  doctrinal  emphasis  on  mission  orders  in 
the  1982  and  1986  versions  of  FM  100-5,  many  tactical 
manuals  either  neglect  or  superficially  mention  the 
concept.  For  example,  two  of  the  Army's  principal  manuals 
on  staff  procedures,  FM  101-5,  Staff  Organiiation  and 
Qperati ons ,  dated  1984  and  FM  101-5-1  Operational  Terms 
and  Symbols,  dated  1985  are  strangely  absent  of 
definitions  of  mission-type  orders.  FM  101-5  mentions 
mission  orders  in  a  description  of  fragmentary  orders, 
while  FM  101-5-1  leaves  the  term  out  completely . A 
primary  student  reference  for  resident  students  at  the 
Command  and  Oeneral  Staff  College,  Student  Text  100-9, 
Techniques  and  Procedures  For  Tactical  Decisionmaking, 
dated  July  1991,  also  fails  to  mention  mission-type 
orders . 
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A  survey  of  Infantry  and  Armor  doctrine  reveals  that 
the  term  "mission  order'*  is  referred  to,  but  it  is 
neither  defined,  discussed  in  detail,  nor  is  there  a 
distinction  made  between  a  mission  order  and  a  five 
paragraph  field  order.  Indeed,  after  surveying  the 
doctrine,  one  wonders  what  a  mission  order  really  is. 

The  two  exceptions  are  PM  7-10,  The  Infantry  Rifle 
Company .  dated  December,  1990  and  PM  7-72,  The  Light 
Infantry  Battalion,  dated  March,  1987.  Although  the 
discussion  is  limited,  PM  7-72  indicates  that  the  mission 
order,  "results  in  directive  control --control  that 
provides  a  framework  of  what  the  commander  wants  done-- 
not  how  it  is  to  be  done."^^  The  manual  further  defines 
directive  control  as  command  based  on  tasks  and 
purpose. 

PM  7-10  establishes  the  holistic  nature  of  mission 
oriented  command  and  control. According  to  this 
manual,  the  mission  order  focuses  on  task  accomplishment 
without  specifying  how  commanders  (or  leaders)  should  do 
the  task,  and  it  addresses  only  the  required  information 
with  no  restatement  of  doctrine  or  SOPs. 

If  we  accept  the  broad  definition  that  mission 
orders  specify  "what"  and  not  "how",  then  a  precisely 
worded  mission  statement  is  imperative.  Both  PM  7-72  and 
PM  7-10  emphasize  the  importance  of  correctly  identifying 
the  mission  essential  tasks  with  their  associated 
purposes.  The  result  of  this  process,  the  restated 
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mission,  "becomes  the  focus  for  the  remainder  of  the 
estimate  process.  .  .  this  is  a  clear,  concise  statement 
of  the  essential  task(s)  to  be  accomplished.  .  .  and  the 
purpose  to  be  achieved."®^ 

Unfortunately,  Army  doctrine  is  not  in  clear 
agreement  over  the  content  of  mission  statements.  PM  101- 
5  and  PM  101-5-1  differ  in  their  definition  of  the  term 
"mission". The  difference  between  the  two  definitions 
is  that  PM  101-5  defines  a  mission  statement  as 
consisting  of  a  task  and  purpose.  PM  101-5-1  emphasizes 
the  primary  task  assigned  to  a  unit  and  does  not  include 
purpose. 

The  lack  of  a  precise  definition  of  "mission"  is 
further  confused  by  the  absence  of  clarity  regarding  the 
definition  of  "task"  and  "operations".  As  a  result,  an 
operation  is  commonly  substituted  for  the  task  and  the 
task  replaces  the  purpose.^''  Consider  the  following 
example:  "TP  1-78  Mech  attacks  in  zone  110900  to  seize 
hill  437".  On  the  surface,  this  mission  statement  appears 
to  meet  the  doctrinal  criteria  of  who,  what,  when,  where 
and  why.  However,  according  to  the  Infantry  School's 
interpretation  of  doctrine,  "attacks"  is  not  a  task.  It 
does  not  meet  the  criteria  of  defined  and  attainable  as 
indicated  by  PM  25-100,  Training  the  Force,  but  merely 
identifies  the  type  or  operation.^®  In  contrast  to  the 
preceding  example,  PM  7-10  recommends  the  following  as  a 
restated  mission:  "A  Company  attacks  (when)  090500Z 
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Dec92  (what)  to  seize  hill  482  (where)  vicinity  NB  457271 

(OBJ  Blue)  (why)  to  enable  the  battalion's  main  effort  to 

57 

destroy  enemy  command  bunker  and  reserve  platoon." 

Why  is  this  distinction  between  task  and  operation 
so  important?  Why  is  there  so  much  emphasis  on  describing 
the  purpose  of  the  operation  in  the  restated  mission? 

A  task  is  assigned  to  attain  a  specific  purpose--tied  to 
key  terrain  or  to  producing  7n  effect  on  the  enemy.  By 
emphasizing  the  purpose,  the  subordinate  receives  the 
latitude  to  find  wi'.ys  to  accomplish  the  desired  effect  on 
the  enemy  or  terrain.  As  Colonel  Hoppe  discovered,  when  a 
change  in  situation  occurs,  the  subordinate  must 
determine  if  the  intended  purpose  can  still  be 
accomplished  through  the  attainment  of  the  task.  If  the 
miiisxv.  'Acludes  no  purpose,  or  if  the  purpose  is 
ambi=;.i  >u'- ,  then  in  the  absence  of  communications,  or  in 
the  event  of  casualties,  what  is  the  subordinate  or  his 
replacement  to  do?  Even  if  communications  work,  checking 
takes  tirr.e  and  ultimately  could  preclude  taking  advantage 

of  fleeting  opportunity 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  use  of  ambiguous 
language  violates  the  spirit  of  decentralized  command  and 
control.  Therefore,  without  a  clearly  stated  task  and 
purpose,  the  subordinate's  exercise  of  initiative  and 
freedom  of  action  is  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
task. 
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In  conclusion,  a  mission  order  is  an  order  that 

focuses  on  "what"  not  "how”.  The  mission  order  enables 

freedom  of  action  by  providing  three  elements:  a  clearly 
stated  mission  that  includes  a  task  and  purpose;  the 
resources  to  carry  out  the  mission  along  with  any 
constraints;^^  a  statement  of  the  commander's  intent  and 

r  1 

the  intent  two  levels  up.  Finally,  the  mission  order 
fellows  the  same  format  as  the  five  paragraph  field  order 
and  is  best  given  face-to-face  overlooking  the  terrain.®^ 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  confused  and  controversial 
doctrinal  topics  in  the  O.S.  Army  in  recent  years  is  the 
subject  of  commander's  intent. Specifically,  the 
confusion  evolves  around  four  questions:  what  is 
commander's  intent?  What  is  its  purpose?  Is  it  the  same 
as  the  concept  of  the  operation?  What  specific  items 
should  the  commander's  intent  address? 

Doctrinal  definitions  of  intent  fall  into  two  camps. 
One  category  views  intent  as  the  concept  of  operation  and 
therefore  includes  a  discussion  of  method,  or  how  the 
operation  will  be  conducted.  This  camp  is  supported  by 
JC8  Pub  1-02  that  includes  "intent”  under  the  definition 
of  the  concept  of  operation.  The  concept  is  defined  as, 

"a  verbal  or  graphic  statement,  in  broad  outline,  of  a 
commander's  assumptions  or  intent  in  regard  to  an 

operation  or  series  of  operations."®^  FM  101-5-1  also 
supports  the  first  camp  by  defining  intent  as  the 
"commander's  vision  of  the  battle--how  he  expects  to 
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These 


fight  and  what  he  expects  to  accomplish."^^ 
definitions  lead  one  to  conclude  that  intent  is  similar 
to  the  concept  of  the  operation. 

The  other  view  is  that  intent  is  the  purpose  of  the 
operation.®®  FM  100-5  states,  **if  subordinates  are  to 
exercise  iniiative.  .  .  they  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  commander's  intent.  FM  101-5  describes  intent  as," 
a  short  paragraph  covering  the  commander's  vision  of  the 
battle  and  how  the  battlefield  must  look  after  mission 
accomplishment."  PM  7-72  indicates,  "intent  describes 
an  end  result  desired  at  the  end  of  the  current  mission. 

.  .  intent  is  usually  the  purpose  of  the  operation  and  it 
represents  a  shared  vision  of  the  outcome.  .  .  it  is  the 

bottom  line."  Similarly,  PM  7-10  defines  intent  as 
"the  result  the  commander  expects  the  unit  to  accomplish 
in  a  specific  operation.  .  .  at  the  lowest  tactical 
level,  intent  is  normally  the  purpose  from  the  mission 
statement."  Student  Text  100-9  also  defines  intent  as 
the  commander's  vision  of  the  operation,  to  include  the 
purpose  of  the  operation.  However,  the  manual  is 
suggestive  of  a  third  view  as  it  further  explains  that 
intent  describes  how  the  commander  visualizes  achieving 

the  end  state  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between 

7 1 

the  force,  the  enemy  and  terrain.  Finally,  FM  71-123 

(draft),  defines  intent  as,  "the  commander's  stated 
vision  which  defines  the  purpose  of  the  operation." 
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Judging  from  the  preponderance  of  the  more  recent 
doctrinal  interpretations,  and  school  products,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  commander's  intent  is  neither  the 
concept  of  tha  operation,  nor  the  immediate  task  assigned 
to  the  unit.  LTO  Wayne  Downing  said  it  best  when  he 
explained,  "commander's  intent  is  not  the  mission  -  the 
specific,  immediate  task  of  the  unit  .  .  .  it  is  not  the 
concept  of  the  operation  .  .  .  commander's  intent  is  a 
well  thought  out  one  or  two  sentence  statement  of  what 
the  commanders  wants  to  accomplish  in  the  long  term-- the 
results  he  wants. 

If  the  elements  of  the  restated  mission  include  task 


and  purpose,  some  would  argue  that  an  intent  statement 
that  focuses  on  purpose  is  redundant.  Although  this  view 
may  hold  some  merit,  there  is  a  difference  between  an 
intent  statement  and  the  purpose  in  the  restated  mission. 


There  are  two  contracts.  One  is  long-term.  It 
is  based  on  what  we  call  the  commander’s 
intent.  This  is  the  commander's  long-term 
vision  of  what  he  wants  to  have  happen  to  the 
enemy,  or  the  final  result  he  wants... the 
subordinate  needs  to  understand  this  two  levels 
up... the  mission  is  a  shorter-term  contract.  It 
is  a  "slice"  of  the  commander's  intent,  a  slice 
small  enough  to  be  appropriate  to  the  immediate 
situation  of  the  subordinate  unit.^^ 


To  be  sure,  similarity  might  exist  between  the  task 
and  purpose  of  the  restated  mission  and  the  purpose  that 
a  commander  should  address  within  an  intent  statement. 
However,  one  must  recall  that  a  task  is  assigned  to 
achieve  a  certain  effect  relative  to  the  terrain  or 
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•n«my.  Idvally,  a  commander's  assigned  tasks  will 
accomplish  the  mission,  unless  during  execution  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  task  no  longer  applies  to  the 
overall  situation.  Thus,  it  is  both  theoretically  and 
actually  possible  to  accomplish  the  task  and  fail  the 
intent.^®  This  is  why  a  longer  vision  is  necessary  and 
why  a  mission  order  should  contain  the  higher  commander's 
intent . 

As  with  the  mission  statement,  the  significance  of 
intent  is  paramount  to  decentralized  operations.  FM  100-5 
states:  "if  an  unanticipated  situation  arises,  committed 
maneuver  unit  commanders  should  understand  the  purpose  of 
the  operation  well  enough  to  act  decisively,  confident 

that  they  are  doing  what  their  superior  commander  would 

7  6 

order  done  were  he  present." 

Field  Marshall  William  Slim  believed  that  the 

writing  of  intent  was  the  one  thing  the  commander  must 

contribute  to  formulating  orders. 

The  wording  of... orders  I  left  to  them  [his 
staff]  with  the  exception  of  one  pars  *'aph,  the 
shortest,  which  I  invariably  drafted  ..yself  - 
the  Intention.  This  gives  or  should  give, 
exactly  what  the  commander  intends  to  achieve. 

It  is  the  dominating  expression  of  his  will  by 
which,  throughout  the  operation  every  officer 
and  soldier  will  be  guided.  It  shouxd, 
therefore,  be  worded  by  the  commander 
himself 

So  what  specific  item  should  commander's  intent 

address?  Clearly,  intent  must  focus  on  the  purpose  of  the 

operation.  The  purpose  can  be  expressly  described  by 

stating,  "the  purpose  of  this  operation  is  to  ...",  or  it 
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can  refer  to  the  end  state,  or  what  we  want  to  do  to  the 
enemy. An  example  of  intent  written  in  this  format  is 
as  follows: 

Attack  north  to  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hill  71  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
escaping  to  the  east.'^ 

Thus,  the  key  implementing  tools  of  mission  oriented 
command  are  as  follows:  a  mission  statement  consisting  of 
a  clearly  stated  task  and  purpose  coupled  with  a  well- 
wrivten  statement  of  commander's  intent.  The  restated 
mission  specifies  an  effect  on  the  enemy  or  terrain.  It 
is  stated  in  such  a  way  that  the  subordinate  is  not 
forced  to  infer  the  intended  purpose.  The  mission  order 
further  identifies  resources,  and  contains  a  description 
of  the  commander's  intent  two  levels  above. 

The  purpose  of  intent  is  to  enable  subordinates  to 
act  with  initiative  and  to  exploit  opportunity.  When 
intent  is  worded  correctly,  it  can  stand  alone  as 
guidance  in  the  absence  of  further  orders.  More 
importantly,  subordinates  will  know  when  to  violate  their 
assigned  task  in  order  to  achieve  the  overall  purpose  and 
end  state  directed  by  the  commander.  Tnerefore,  control 
in  mission  oriented  command  is  accomplished  through 
assignment  of  the  mission,  identification  of  main  effort 
and  articulation  of  intent. 

The  fundamental  pre-condition  necessary  tr  execute 
command  and  control  through  the  use  of  mission  orders  and 
commander's  intent  is  the  establishment  of  a  command 
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climate  based  on  the  four  pillars  of  decentralization-- 
trust,  training,  moral  courage  and  commander's  intent.  A 
command  environment  based  on  these  four  pillars  will 
produce  through  careful  cultivation  and  nurturing  combat 
leaders  with  the  capacity  to  operate  in  the  uncertain, 
chaotic,  fog  of  war. 

IV.  Analysis  and  Application  of  Tactical  Doctrine 

This  section  examines  the  tactical  development  and 
application  of  decentralized  command  and  control 
doctrine.  The  initial  focus  is  to  determine  how  well  the 
lower  tactical  doctrine  contained  in  FM  71-1,  FM  71-2,  FM 
71-123  AND  ARTEP  71-2  complies  with  FM  100-5  regarding 
mission  orders  and  commander's  intent.  Following  this 
analysis,  the  paper  examines  the  degree  that  active 
component  infantry  and  armor  task  forces  pra  .ticed  the 
application  of  mission  orders  and  commander's  intent  at 
the  NTC  during  1989-1990. 

Th?  criteria  aeveloped  to  conduct  the  analysis 
derives  from  FM  100-5  and  reflects  the  framework  of 
mission  orders  and  commander's  intent  discussed 
previously.  The  analysis  consisted  of  an  evaluation  of 
how  well  unit  mission  and  commander's  intent  statements 
answered  the  following  questions.  Does  the  mission 
statement  include  a  task  and  purpose?  Is  the  task 
confused  with  operations?  Does  it  contribute  to  freedom 
of  action?  Does  the  intent  statement  clearly  define 
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the  purpose  or  end  state?  Does  it  avoid  repeating  the 
concept  of  operations?  Does  it  contribute  to  actions 
without  further  orders?®^ 

As  stated  earlier,  lower  level  doctrine  does  not 

provide  a  consistent  definition  and  format  for  mission 
82 

orders.  FM  71-2,  The  Tank  and  Mechanized  Infantry 
Battalion  Task  Force  is  no  exception.  The  manual  briefly 
mentions  mission  orders  and  includes  example  orders  with 
mission  statements  that  fail  to  include  the  all-important 
task  and  purpose.  For  example,  FM  71-2  provides  the 
following  mission  statement:  **TF  2-77  conducts  a  passage 
of  line  and  attacks  130530A  Sep  84  to  seize  HILL 
(NB251369  and  HILL  301  (NB296384);  continues  the  attack 
to  the  east  on  order. In  this  case,  "attacks”  is  the 
operation,  "seize”  is  the  task,  but  there  is  no  stated 
purpose . 

FM  101-5-1,  Operational  Terms  and  Symbols,  fails  to 
adequately  provide  a  precise  description  of  important 
terminology  that  comprises  the  essence  of  a  mission 
statement.  A  study  conducted  by  Major  Robert  Tezza 
revealed  that  FM  101-5-1  listed  thirty  "tactical"  tasks 
many  of  which  lacked  precise  definitions  and  contained 
similarities.®^  Tezza's  study  also  revealed  that  only 
three  of  the  tasks  (feint,  follow  and  support,  and 
screen)  have  an  associated  graphical  symbol.®® 

ARTEP  71-2-MTP,  The  Mission  Training  Plan  for  the 

Tank  and  Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion  Task  Force,  is 
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designed  to,  "provide  active  and  reserve  commanders  with 
a  descriptive,  mission-oriented  training  program  to  train 
the  battalion  task  force  to  perform  its  critical  wartime 
missions/operations . Although  the  MTP  has  utility,  it 
fails  to  provide  useful  examples  of  mission  orders.  Morv> 
importantly,  the  manual  does  not  establish  an  adequate 
measurement  for  the  formulation  of  mission  orders,  and 
falls  short  of  adequately  describing  the  standards  for 
the  accomplishment  of  tactical  tasks  using  terms  that  are 
consistent  with  FM  101-5-1.  For  example,  the  MTP  does  not 
provide  the  standards  to  evaluate  an  assault  with  the 
task  to  secure,  clear,  or  seize  an  objective.”  In  terms 

of  the  "defend"  mission,  the  MTP  fails  to  provide 

Sfi 

standards  for  tasks  such  as  block,  or  contain. 

In  1989,  Major  Robert  Tezza  evaluated  the  quality 
and  degree  of  how  instructors  taught  mission  orders  at 
the  infantry  and  armor  advance  courses.  His  study 
indicated  that,  "USAIS  instruction  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  Army's  current  C2  doctrine.  .  .  but  USAARM8 
instruction,  .  .  .  does  not  fully  support  implementation 
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of  mission  orders."”’ 

Tezza's  conclusions  reflected  the  difference  between 
branch  schools  on  the  construction  of  mission  statements. 
"USAIS  stressed  using  tactical  tasks  coupled  with 
purposes.  .  .  USAARMS  teaches  OAC  students  to  construct 
mission  statements  using  types  of  operations  and  control 
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measures  as  tasks  and  tactical  tasks  as  purposes." 
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This  analysis  points  out  the  inconsistent  and 
imprecise  doctrine  that  affects  the  use  of  mission 
orders.  The  analysis  also  raises  doubt  as  to  the 
consistency  and  effectiveness  of  instruction  at  the  armor 
officer  advance  course. 

However,  despite  the  inconsistencies,  perhaps  the 
majority  of  the  advance  course  graduates  understand  the 
doctrine  concerning  mission  orders.  The  task  was  taken  up 
by  Major  John  Johnson  who,  in  1990  conducted  a  survey  of 
402  officers  to  determine  how  well  army  officers 
understood  mission  orders.  The  survey  population 
consisted  of  students  attending  COSC  and  CA83,  officers 
assigned  to  the  3rd  Armored  Division,  and  observer^ 
controllers  from  the  National  Training  Center.  Major 
Johnson  was  interested  primarily  in  two  principal 
questions  concerning  mission  orders.  Do  US  Army  officers 
know  the  characteristics  of  mission  orders  as  expressed 
in  U.S.  Army  doctrine?  Do  U.8.  Army  leaders  understand 
and  practice  the  use  of  mission  orders? 

In  regards  to  the  first  question,  Johnson's  findings 
indicated  that  only  20%  of  those  surveyed  were  able  tc 
correctly  identify  all  the  characteristics  of  mission 
orders. A  total  of  102  officers  did  not  think  the 
doctrine  was  primarily  decentralized  in  nature  and  that 
it  stressed  independent  action  by  subordinates.^^  More 
importantly,  103  officers  did  not  recognize  the 
responsibility  to  change  their  missions  when  the 
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situation  required  it  and  direction  from  the  coimander 
was  unattainable. 

In  response  to  the  second  question,  Johnson  found 
that  the  perception  of  the  majority  was  that  they 

practiced  mission  orders. However,  Johnson  concluded 
this  was  largely  erroneous  because  most  officers  could 
not  identify  the  characteristics  of  mission  orders,  and 
loss  than  a  majority  indicated  they  used  mission  orders 
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for  everyday  garrison  operations. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  that  infantry  and 
armor  units  practice  the  application  of  mission  orders,  I 
collected  and  evaluated  portions  of  323  operations  orders 
written  by  all  active  component  Blue  Force  units  that 

trained  at  the  NTC  during  1989  and  1990.^®  Because  the 
mission  statement  is  a  critical  part  of  the  mission 
order,  my  primary  focus  for  analysis  was  the  actual 
mission  statement  that  commanders  issued  to  their 
subordinates . 

To  conduct  the  analysis,  I  applied  the  criteria 
discussed  previously.  In  each  case,  I  made  a 
determination  if  the  commander  assigned  a  task  that  was 
clearly  stated  and  articulated  an  unambiguous  purpose. 
Even  if  operations  were  confused  with  tasks,  I  counted 
the  mission  statement  as  valid  unless  the  task  contained 
no  purpose.  In  accordance  with  FM  100*5  and  FM  71*2,  I 
then  determined  if  the  mission  statement  enabled  the 
subordinate  freedom  of  action.  In  short,  as  FM  71-2 
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requires,  I  assessed  if  the  mission  statement  could  stand 

alone.^^  I  also  determined  if  a  change  in  the  situation 
occured,  would  the  expressed  purpose  provide  enough 
direction  for  the  subordinate  to  act. 

Examples  of  mission  statements  that  I  rejected  are 
provided  below. 

Task  Force  AA  attacks  at  120830  Oct  along  axis 
Jane  to  destroy  the  enemy  reserve,  vicinity  OBJ 
Jack. 

Task  Force  FF,  attacks  270500  Feb  to  seite  OBJ 
10,  11,  and  12. 

Task  Force  BB  conducts  a  movement  to  contact  at 
010700  Feb  to  seize  intermediate  OBJ  Yeast  and 
OBJ  Yale;  continue  attack  to  seize  OBJ  Yellow 
or  OBJ  Yankee;  continue  attack  to  OBJ  Yoda. 


Examples  of  mission  statements  that  I  accepted  are 
also  provided  below. 

Task  Force  BB  attacks  at  050600  Feb  to  seize 
objectives  in  the  vicinity  of  NK  1540  to  force 
commitment  of  HH  MRR  reserve  and  to  prevent 
their  destruction  of  the  division's  main 
effort . 

Task  Force  DD  defends  in  sector  NLT  020130  to 
destroy  the  attacking  MRR  in  order  to  prevent 
any  enemy  penetrations  of  PL  Nevada  and  to 
prevent  the  bypass  or  envelopment  of  the  4th 
brigade  to  the  south. 

Task  Force  DD  conducts  a  hasty  attack  at  010530 
Mar  to  seize  OBJ  Puma  vie  NK  583160  to  disrupt 
the  enemy's  prep  for  offensive  operations  and 
to  protect  the  north  flank  of  the  division  main 
attack. 


A  summary  of  my  findings  for  mechanized  task  forces 
is  as  follows.  Mechanized  infantry  task  forces  issued  a 
total  of  80  mission  statements  in  1989.  Twenty  one  (21) 
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or  26%  of  these  mission  statements  met  the  criteria  while 
(59)  or  74%  did  not.  In  1990,  mechanised  task  forces 
issued  (77)  mission  statements  with  (22)  or  28%  meeting 
the  criteria  while  (55)  or  71%  did  not.  The  mechanized 
task  force  total  for  the  two  years  was  (43)  of  (157). 
Overall,  27%  of  the  mission  statements  met  the  criteria. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  my  findings  for  armor 
task  forces.  In  1989,  a  total  of  (79)  mission  statements 
were  issued.  Only  (10)  or  12.6%  of  these  mission 
statements  met  the  criteria  while  (69)  did  not.  In  1990, 
armor  task  forces  issued  (87)  mission  statements  with 
(18)  or  20.6%  meeting  the  criteria  while  (69)  or  79%  did 
not.  Armor  task  force  totals  for  the  two  years  was  (28) 
of  (166).  Overall,  16.8%  of  the  mission  statements  met 
the  criteria. 

Most  mission  statements  that  did  not  meet  the 
criteria  failed  to  describe  a  purpose  in  terms  of  an 
effect  on  the  enemy  or  terrain.  Furthermore,  several 
mission  statements  incorrectly  described  an  operation 
such  as  a  movement  to  contact  to  "seize"  an  objective. 
This  is  not  only  a  doctrinal ly  incorrect  mission 
statement,  it  is  also  a  doctrinal ly  incorrect  mission. 

Although  our  doctrine  advocates  the  use  of  mission 
orders,  the  overall  analysis  casts  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  mission  orders  are  understood  and  practiced  by  a 
majority  of  officers  and  units.'”  Despite  the  emphasis 
placed  on  mission  orders  in  FM  100-5,  infantry  and  armor 
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tactical  doctrine  has  barely  complied  even  in  spirit 
only.  In  short,  the  manuals  echo  similar  language  as  FM 
100-5  in  describing  the  importance  of  mission  orders; 
however,  the  doctrine  falls  short  in  providing  the 
specifics  of  mission  orders.  For  example,  neither  FM  71- 
2,  or  FM  71-123  (draft)  offer  suitable  examples  of 
mission  orders.  In  the  section  that  describes  combat 
orders  and  command  and  control ,  FM  71-1  avoids  any 
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mention  of  mission  orders.  The  exceptions  are  the  two 
Infantry  School  proponent  manuals  FM  7-72  and  FM  7-10. 
Unfortunately,  these  will  probably  not  be  issued  or  read 
by  armor  officers. 

Confusing  terminology,  inconsistent  doctrinal 
sources  and  inconsistent  officer  advance  course 
instruction  also  contribute  to  an  overall  lack  of 
understanding  regarding  the  use  of  mission  orders  by 
individual  officers  and  units.  Furthermore,  as  the 
analysis  indicates,  what  is  unclear  to  many  is  the 
precise  terminology  necessary  to  describe  the  desired 
effects  on  the  enemy,  friendly  forces  or  terrrain.  As  a 
result,  observer/controllers  at  training  centers  note 
that  units  often  fail  to  include  sufficient  information 
in  orders  and  subordinates  sent  out  to  execute  missions 
do  not  know  the  purpose  and  impact  of  the  main  effort.^^^ 
The  current  brigade  convnander  of  the  regimental  OPFOR  at 
the  NTC,  COL  O'Neal,  further  observes  that  too  many  task 
force  commanders  are  vague  in  terms  of  what  they  want. 
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they  cannot  visualize  what  product  they  expect  and  have 
no  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  definitional  terms. 

Clearly,  if  the  army  is  to  make  progress  in  the 
endeavor  to  apply  mission  orders,  PM  101-5-1  must  define 
and  publish  terminology  that  will  consistently  apply  to 
tactical  situations.  The  ARTEP  71-2  MTP  should  reflect 
measureable  standards  that  are  consistent  with  the  terms 
described  in  PM  101-5-1.  Branch-related  schools  that  are 
responsible  for  producing  doctrine  must  maintain 
consistency  regarding  content  and  instruction. 

As  previously  stated,  most  of  the  appropriate 
infantry  and  armor  school  doctrine  consistently  define 
commander's  intent  in  terms  of  end  state  and  purpose. 
Furthermore,  PM  71-2  and  FM  71-123  (draft)  are  in 
agreement  with  PM  100-5  in  that  the  purpose  of 
commander's  intent  is  to  contribute  to  subordinates 
taking  initiative  and  acting  in  the  absence  of  orders  and 
to  effect  swift,  coordinated  action  as  a  unit.^^^ 
Unfortunately,  neither  PM  71-2  or  PM  71-123  (draft) 
support  their  doctrinal  statements  with  illustrative 
examples  of  intent  that  meet  their  own  criteria. 

As  with  mission  orders,  AR7EF  71-2  MTP  superficialy 
references  commander's  intent,  but  fails  to  provide 
specific  standards  as  to  what  items  intent  should 

address. Furthermore,  the  MTP  does  not  provide 
standards  to  assess  the  exercise  of  initiative,  acting  in 
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the  absence  of  orders,  or  to  determine  whether  the 
commander's  intent  provided  unity  of  effort. 

Using  the  operations  orders  produced  by  units 
training  at  the  MTC  during  1989  and  1990,  I  evaluated  the 
degree  that  task  forces  used  commander's  intent  to 
exercif*?  command  and  control. To  conduct  the  analysis, 
I  applied  the  criteria  discussed  previously.  In  each 
case,  I  made  a  determination  if  the  intent  statement 
contributed  to  action  in  the  absence  of  orders  or 
communications . 

Examples  of  intent  statements  that  I  rejected  are 
provided  below. 

I  intend  to  use  the  scouts  to  screen  an 
advance  guard  forward  to  enable  us  to  move 
swiftly  along  the  axis  to  seize  OBJs  31  and  32, 
and  be  prepared  to  continue  the  attack  on 
order . 

The  task  force  commander  wants  to  refit, 
refuel,  rearm  and  conduct  PCIs  in  the  TAA  to 
prepare  for  a  deliberate  attack. 


In  contrast,  the  following  examples  were  acceptable. 

Our  attack  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
brigade  to  our  flank.  I  want  to  destroy  all 
enemy  in  our  zone  depriving  him  the  abilitiy  to 
shift  forces  from  our  sector.  Seizure  of  the 
west  side  of  the  Leach  Lake  is  key  to  our 
security  and  ability  to  interdict  forces  in  the 
valley.  He  will  be  successful  if  we  cause  the 
enemy  to  commit  his  counterattack  forces  in  our 
sector. 

The  reason  we  are  striking  this  objective  is  to 
fix  forces  located  in  the  vicinity  of  OBJ  Bolt 
and  support  Task  Force  KK  attacking  on  OBJ  Cat. 

The  brigade  has  to  have  OBJ  Bolt  secured  in 
order  to  continue  the  assault  on  OBJ  Cat.  The 
objective  must  be  taken  to  prevent  enemy 
reserves  from  getting  into  the  fight. 
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A  summAry  of  my  findings  is  as  follows.  Out  of  a 
total  of  (84)  intent  statements  published  by  armor  and 
mechanized  task  force  commanders.  (16)  or  19%  met  the 
criteria.  The  most  frequent  errors  were  that  the  intent 
statement  repeated  information  normally  contained  in  the 
concept  of  the  operation,  consisted  of  general  guidance, 
or  described  contingency  plans. 

I  further  evaluated  the  application  of  commander's 
intent  from  the  results  of  a  survey  of  Desert  Storm 
participants  conducted  by  the  Army  Research  Institute  at 
Ft.  Leavenworth.  le  of  the  questions  the  survey  asked 
was,  "what  was  the  usefulness  and  application  of  higher 
commander's  intent  in  your  planning,  preparation  and 

execution?"^®® 

Interestingly,  the  response  from  the  majority  of  the 

infantry  and  armor  task  force  and  company  team  commanders 

was  overwhelmingly  positive . Some  of  the  participants 

responses  are  provided  below. 

Col,  IN  BDE  CDR:  Commander's  intent  is  the 
single  most  important  aspect  of  the 
OPORD/FRAGO.  At  CMTC,  NTC  and  in  combat,  when 
things  get  confused,  disorganized  and  comma 
fail,  all  leaders  know  what  to  do  and  what  the 
first  result  should  be. 

LTC,  TF  CDR:  Specified  clearly  the  task  and 
purpose  of  the  operation,  clarified  concept  in 
reasonable  terms  and  stated  the  end  result. 

LTC,  AR  TF  CDR:  It  was  critical.  We  often  lost 
commo  with  division  and  had  to  continue  mission 
on  commander's  intent. 

CPT,  AR  CO  CDR:  The  higher  commander's  intent 
was  extremely  important .. .without  the  stated 
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intent,  we  would  have  had  no  clear  focus  on  the 
end  state  we  were  to  achieve. 

However,  several  responses  indicated  how  meaningless 

commander's  intent  Is  if  it  merely  repeats  general 

guidance  or  rehashes  the  scheme  of  maneuver.  For  example, 

consider  the  following  one  company  commander's  remarks: 

Commander's  intent  at  task  force  level  was  too 
long  and  complicated. . .often  it  was  an 
explanation  of  the  scheme  of  maneuver  or 
doctrinal  sayings. 

Although  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  respondents 
regarding  conmander 's  intent  is  encouraging,  one  must  be 
cautious  in  interpreting  the  data  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  the  survey  question  did  not  include  a  doctrinal 
definition  of  Intent,  we  are  unable  to  assess  exactly 
what  tho  respondents  considered  commander's  intent  to  be. 

Second,  the  infantry  and  armor  respondents  constitute  a 
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small  sample  from  the  overall  population. 

The  evidence  discussed  above  leads  one  to  conclude 
that  the  doctrine  produced  at  the  respective  infantry  and 
armor  schools  regarding  commander's  intent  is  generally 
consistent  with  FM  100-5.  However,  none  of  the  manuals 
contain  good  examples  of  intent  statements  that  might 
provide  a  helpful  template. 

The  major  inconsistency  is  with  the  failure  of  FM 
101-5-1  to  agree  with  more  current  doctrinal  definitions 
of  intent.  Another  significant  weakness  is  the  disconnect 
between  the  doctrinal  references  and  the  tasks  and 
standards  measured  in  ARTEP  71-2  MTP. 
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The  analysis  of  unit  orders  indicates  that  an 
application  of  commander's  intent  consistent  with  PM  100- 
5  and  lower  level  doctrine  by  infantry  and  armor  task 
forces  is  suspect.  Overall,  only  19%  of  the  unit  orders 
met  the  criteria.  The  lack  of  available  intent  statements 
alone  reflects  that  many  units  routinely  fail  to  include 
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commander’s  intent  in  operations  orders. 

The  results  also  corroborates  NTC  observer- 
controller  observations  and  other  studies  that  conclude 
that  even  when  commander's  intent  is  used,  it  is  usually 

poorly  articulated. Often,  intent  is  used  to  address 
the  same  issues  as  the  concept  for  the  operation . For 
example,  one  report  cited: 


Commander's  intent  is  not  understood.  Rather 
than  stating  the  purpose  and  impact  of  the  main 
effort  that  the  commander  wishes  to  achieve..., 
intent  is  often  used  to  insert  additional 
mission  requirements,  coordinating  instructions 
or  subunit  missions. 


The  poor  communication  and  dissemination  of 
commander's  intent  impacts  on  the  capacity  of  supporting 
artillery,  engineer,  intelligence  collection  and  combat 
support  efforts  to  support  the  scheme  of  maneuver. 

More  significantly,  observer-controllers  note  that: 


attackers  are  assaulting  objectives  that  have 
no  relation  to  the  operation  and  consequently 
die  needlessly .. .defenders  control  terrain  that 
has  no  relation  to  the  operation  and  are 
therefore  bypassed.  When  questioned  about  their 
operations,  leaders  consistently  could  not 
explain  why  they  were  conducting  them.^^^ 
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In  suiwnary,  units  that  trained  at  the  NTC  from  1989- 
1990  applied  the  doctrine  regarding  commander’s  intent 
19%  of  the  time.  This  clearly  affected  execution  and  the 
capacity  of  the  units  to  concentrate  combat  power  within 
the  potential  of  the  battle  operating  systems. 

V.  Conclusions. 

The  overall  results  of  this  study  indicate  that 
during  1989-1990,  infantry  and  armor  units  that  trained 
at  the  National  Training  Center  produced  the  type  of 
mission  orders  and  commander's  intent  required  by  Airland 
Battle  doctrine  21%  of  the  time.  Furthermore,  as  Major 
Johnson's  survey' indicated ,  only  20%  of  a  group  of 
officers  could  pick  out  the  characteristics  of  a  mission 
order.  A  significant  number  did  not  recognize  the 
doctrine's  requirement  to  change  the  mission  and  act  if 
the  situation  had  changed  and  communication  with  the 
higher  commander  was  lost.^^^  Unquestionably,  the 
overall  performance  of  units  at  NTC  does  not  reflect  an 
understanding  of  the  primary  implementing  tools  of 
decentralized  command  and  control.  These  indicators  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  mission  orders  and  commander's 
intent  are  not  understood  and  not  applied  by  the  majority 
of  officers  in  infantry  and  armor  units. 

Despite  the  favorable  comments  regarding  commander's 
Intent  that  surfaced  from  the  ARI  Desert  Storm  survey, 
one  must  question  whether  the  Army's  institutional 
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school!'  have  failed  in  their  mission  to  educate  officers 
on  the  fundamental  aspects  of  Airland  Battle  command  and 
control  doctrine.  As  discussed  previously,  an  earlier 
st.'ly  concluded  that  USAIS  taught  mission  orders  while 
the  USAARMS  did  not.^^^  One  must  also  question  whether 
the  proponent  schools  along  with  the  integrating  center 
at  Ft.  Leavenworth  are  accomplishing  their  mission  to 
write  and  publish  effective  doctrine. 

FM  100-5  states  that  in  order  for  doctrine  to  be 
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useful,  it  must  be  uniformly  known  and  understood . 

Our  analysis  of  doctrine  regarav.'g  mission  orders  and 
commander's  intent  indicates  general  inconsistency  in 
terms  of  definition,  example  orders,  format,  and 
evaluation  standards.  These  doctrinal  sh''rtco-i.»gs 
undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  use  of  imprecise 
terminology  that  resuiv  in  ambiguous  mission  statements 
and  poorly  expressed  commander’s  intent.  Clearly,  the  two 
major  manuals,  FM  101-5  and  particularly  FM  101-b-l  fail 
to  resol t^e  the  inconsistencies,  '.’he  doctrine  cannot  be 
effectively  implemented  if  it  is  inconsistent  and  fails 
to  provide  precise  terms  necessary  to  describe  the 
desired  effects  relative  to  the  enemy  or  terrain. 

FM  100-5  defines  synchronization  "as  the  arrangement 
of  battlefield  activities  in  time,  space  and  purpose  to 
produce  maximum  relative  combat  power  ut  the  decisive 
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point"  .  Despite  the  frequent  use  of  detailed 
execution  matrices,  task  forces  at  the  Combat  Training 
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Centers  typically  fail  to  synchronize  combat  power  at  the 
decisive  point.  Part  of  this  inability  to  achieve 
synchronization  relates  to  an  ineffective  use  of  mission 
orders  and  commander's  intent.  The  issuance  of  an  order 
that  includes  a  purposeless  mission  statement,  in 
combination  with  commander's  intent  that  merely  repeats 
general  guidance,  or  spells  out  a  rigid  concept  of  the 
operation,  is  a  recipe  for  disaster.  Friction,  danger, 
uncertainty  and  chance  will  always  play  havoc  with 
carefully  arranged  plans.  Strive  as  we  might  for 
certainty  and  precision  through  the  use  of  technology  and 
detailed  orders,  the  battlefield  will  remain  an 
uncertain,  chaotic  place  that  defies  futile  attempts  to 
instill  order.  Complete  synchronization  will  never  occur 
unless  the  implementing  order  includes  the  primary  task, 
purpose,  and  end  state  necessary  for  subordinate 
commanders  and  staff  to  exercise  their  initiative  and  to 
act  in  the  absence  of  further  guidance. 

Finally,  if  the  majority  of  infantr  i  armor 
officers  do  not  understand  and  apply  decent. alized 
techniques  of  command  and  control,  one  must  question  the 
validity  and  effectiveness  of  unit  leader  training 
programs . 

Gxven  our  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  is 
inconsistent  in  definition  and  performance  standards,  and 
that  our  schools  and  unit  training  programs  do  not 
produce  officers  with  the  conceptual  understanding  to 
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effectively  exercise  convnand  and  control  through  mission 

orders  and  commanders  Intent,  has  the  transplant  of 
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decentralized  command  and  control  failed? 

This  study  examines  In  depth  only  one  of  the  four 
major  pillars  that  make  up  the  decentralized  command  and 
control  f o\mdatlon~* trust ,  training,  mission  orders  and 
commander's  Intent  and  moral  courage.  Although  not 
conclusive,  several  studies  Indicate  disturbing  flaws  In 
the  other  pillars  as  well.  For  example,  one  study 
reflects  the  failure  of  army  officers  to  demonstrate 
critical  Airland  Battle  leadership  characteristics  such 
as  delegation  and  initiative. Trust  of  subordinates 
by  the  officers  has  not  occurred  historically  and  Is 

questionable  even  today.***  Another  study  indicates  that 
"units  at  NTC  that  used  OPORDs  indicating  "what"  must  be 
done  rather  than  "how"  to  do  It  usually  failed  the 
mission.  .  .  subordinates  who  received  detailed  "how'to" 
orders  were  more  successful . The  study  concluded 
that : 

Our  officers  are  conditioned  to  expect  specific 
guidance. . .when  this  guidance  is  missing, 
subordinates  may  falter  and  be 
unsuccessful .. .unlike  German  officers  who  are 
programmed  to  expect  maximum  flexibility  to 
exercise  their  initiative  in  accordance  with 
the  commander's  Intent,  the  US  officer  expects 
to  receive  "how  to"  orders. 

VI  Implications  and  Recommendations 

One  could  argue  that  the  major  Implication  resulting 
from  this  study  Is  that  decentralized  command  and  control 
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won't  work  in  the  U.S.  Army.  In  short,  if  decentralized 
command  and  control  were  compared  to  a  hospital,  we  would 
diagnose  our  patient  as  terminally  ill.  1  submit  it  is 
far  too  early  to  make  this  dismal  prognosis.  In  light  of 
the  German  Auf traqstaktik  experience  that  evolved  over  a 
hundred  years,  a  mere  nine  years  is  far  too  early  to 
concede  defeat. 

Our  historical  and  theoretical  analysis  of 
decentralized  command  and  control  illustrated  how  weapons 
development  ended  the  era  of  close-order  combat  and 
imposed  dispersion  on  the  battlefield.  Airland  Battle 
doctrine  recognizes  the  lethal,  non-linear  nature  of  the 
battlefield  today  and  seeks  to  achieve  success  through 
forces  that  emphasize  flexibility,  speed,  mission  type 
orders,  initiative  among  commanders  at  all  levels  and  the 
spirit  of  the  offense. This  requires  the  building  of 
trust  and  training  subordinates  to  have  the  moral  courage 
to  act  with  initiative  within  the  framework  of  the 
commander's  intent.  Unless  these  pillars  are  firmly 
emplaced,  the  foundation  will  crash  to  the  ground. 

The  following  recommendations  may  serve  to  correct 
the  current  problem  with  the  application  of  decentralized 
command  and  control  techniques.  First,  our  doctrinal 
language  must  be  thoroughly  revamped  with  precise  terms 
and  corresponding  graphics.  This  is  fundamentally 
critical  simply  because  as  BG  Hass  de  Czege  noted,  "a 
precise  terminology  and  language  are  absolutely  necessary 
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for  the  accurate  transmission  of  ideas,  without  a  precise 
language,  we  can  hardly  have  a  science. Second,  the 
lower  tactical  command  and  control  doctrine  must  be 
closely  aligned  with  the  conceptual  underpinnings  from  FM 
100*5.  Hone  of  the  lower  level  manuals  should  be 
contradictory  in  discussion  or  by  example.  Third, 
officers  and  junior  NCOs  must  demonstrate  their 
understanding  of  decentralized  command  and  control 
through  application  at  schools  and  while  training  in 
units.  This  can  be  effectively  measured  through  closely 
aligned  school  curriculums  and  a  revised  ARTEP  71-1  and 
71-2  MTP. 

The  Implementation  of  these  measures  will  take  time 
and  will  require  conceptual  agreement  as  well  as  detailed 
coordination  between  branch  schools  and  the  integrating 
center.  For  all  the  right  reasons,  the  U.8.  Army  has 
chosen  a  decentralized  command  and  control  system.  To 
choose  the  al ternative--a  centralized  convnand  and  control 
system  would  be  to  choose  a  system  that  defies  the 
realities  of  the  battlefield. 
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Observation  Report  #5625  dated  Feb,  1990. 

CALL,  Observation  Report  #5077. 

CALL  Observation  Report  #4125,  dated  Dec,  1989.  CALL 
Observation  Report,  #5159,  dated  Mar,  1989.  CALL 
Observation  Report,  #3854,  dated  Dec,  1988,  CALL 
Observation  Report  #4278,  #4286,  #4318,  #4404  dated  Jan, 
1989. 

CALI  Observation  Report  #3372,  dated  April  1988. 

Major  John  Johnson,  99. 

U.S.  Army  Training  Board,  "United  States  Army 
Training  Board  Discussion  Paper  1-86:  Auf tragstaktik  in 
the  U.S.  Army",  Ft.  Monrce,  Virginia,  12  June  1986,  3, 

FM  100-5,  6. 

FM  100-5,  17. 
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The  accepted  practice  as  Maj  Dan  Bolger  suggests  iy 
detailed  orders  and  centralized  control.  See,  "Commanr'.  or 
Control",  69-79. 

1  90 

Army  Research  Institute,  draft  study  entitled:  "NTC 
Leadership  Lessons  Learned",  Major  Sam  Endicott,  Center 
For  Army  Leadership  and  Earl  Pence,  Army  Research 
Institute,  1985. 

121 

U.S.  Army  Science  Board,  "Close  Combat  (Heavy) 
Training  Strategy  for  the  I990's",  11  March  1989.  The 
study  concluded  that  many  NCOs  perceive  their  commanders 
as  being  unwilling  to  trust  them  with  the  authority  and 
responsibility  for  training  their  subordinates,  III-7. 

See  also,  Faris  R.  Kirkland,  "Combat  Leadership  Styles: 
Empowerment  versus  Authoritarianism,"  Parameters , 

December  1990,  61-72. 
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U.S.  Army  Training  Board,  “United  States  Army 
Training  Board  Discussion  Paper  1-86:  Auf tragstaktik  in 
the  U.S  Army."  Ft.  Monroe,  Virginia,  12  June  1986. 

Ibid.,  3. 

FM  100-5.  i. 

BG  Huba  Hass  de  Czege,  "How  to  Change  an  Army", 
Military  Review.  Nov  1984,  41. 
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